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redy- This gentleman rendered the public a very 
seasonable favour. The enthusiasm, with which 
some have admired the old whig, it is hoped, will 
be considerably abated. 

FuGENIO. 

Are you positive this gentleman's account is au- 
thentic? 

ScIOLisT. 

Its authenticity is indisputable. He adduced the 
original Latin, whence the plagiary stole, what has 
hitherto preserved his reputation {rom ignominy. 
Peruse this volume, and presume to defend Mil- 
ton, if you can. 

EUGENIO. 

Tt is time to undeceive you. Malignity and 
party prejudice have directed you to information, 
by crediting which you will incur ridicule and dis- 
grace. Lauder was an impostor. In his publica- 
tion he adduced examples of plagiarism, which 
were wholly forged or interpolated. Of this the 
detected villain made public acknowledgment. 
‘Thus have you calumniated a poet of the first emi- 
hence, censured his writings without having read 
them, and, relying on the. authority of a man, 
whose impositions were long since detected, ac- 
cused him of the ignominious crime of plagiarism. 
I know not which most to despise, the publisher, 
or the believer of the falsehood. You have 
nothing to plead in extenuation of your guilt; 
for, when you imagined you had found sufficient 
to ruin the reputation of a noble poet, you sought 
no farther. You have however one consolation, if 
it be consolation to have associates in wickedness ; 
you are not the only Ignoramus, who has pre- 
sumed to give dogmatic opinions of performances, 
of which he knew nothing, and whose beauties he 
was entirely incapable of relishing. I will not re- 
commend to you to go and hang yourself, but in 
expiation of injustice to the venerable shade of 
Milton, to give Paradise Lost an attentive and im- 
partial perusal. CaANDIDUus. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE POR? FOL10. 


[Justice requires, that the reader of this Biographical 
notice of the Lord Chief Justice Hales should bear in 
mind that it is the work of a Cavalier, whose family 
had been defamed and persecuted by the puritanical 
party, to which Hale was supposed to be attached. 
The profundity of his legal knowledge is even here 
unreservedly acknowledged, and other Biographers 
have attributed to him the perfections of the heart, 
no less than those of the head. His benevolence and 
humanity, the mildness and patience of his temper, 
and his official impartiality have been long the themes 
of praise. Perhaps the porrrait by his friends, no less 
than this drawn by an enemy, is too highly coloured. 
His consenting to serve under the usurper Cromwell, 
leaves a stain on his character not easily to be wiped 
away ;—nor can we greatly admire that integrity 
which so readily yielded to the temptations of honour 
and profit, when they were so loudly forbidden by 
every sentiment of virtue and loyalty. It is true that 
he refused to take the oaths prescribed by the usur- 
per, and was permitted nevertheless to continue in 
his station. But this squcamishness is too strongly 
marked by hypocrisy, not to incur a still stronger 
teeling of censure in the honest observer of his con- 
dguct—Perhaps he foresaw that the mad sterm of 
Tyranny and Democracy would soon pass over, and 
hoped by this refusal to secure favour with his right- 
ful Monarch. Certainly a conscientious man would 
have perceived the impropriety of exercising the ju- 
dicia]l oiice, without the qualification which the law 
required, and would have been the more reluctant to 
wield the sceptre of the law, because he could not in 
conscience bind himself to the government from 
whose hands he was to receive it. ‘Lhe moral sense 
too must be greatly dulled in a man, who under any 
circumstances can persuade himself to lend his name 
and give his sanction to the Usurper or Insurgent, 
wnd the murderer of his king. ] 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
HALES OF THE KINGS BENCH, 

He was very segacious, and, although subject to 

prejudices, would upon clear conviction sacrifice 
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his proposition to truth. His reputation for great 
ability in the law and rigorous justice, will be very 
long lived in Westminster Hall and the Inns of 
Court and Chancery. His authority had become | 
so transcendent that his opinions were by most 
lawyers thought incontestable, and he could not 
bear contradiction, and had no value for any persen 
who did not subscribe to him. He was inclined to 
the populace and yet by reason of his great learn- 
ing, even against his inclination, he did the crown 
more justice in the court where he presided, than 
it found elsewhere. He was an upright judge, if 
taken within himself, and when he appeared, as 
he often was, partial, his prejudice or inclination 
biassed his judgment insensibly to himself. His 
biass lay strangely for and against characters and 
denominations, and sometimes the very habits of 
persons. If one party was a courtier and well 
dressed, and the other a Puritan with a black cap 
and plain clothes, he insensiby thought the justice 
of the cause with the latter. The Loyalists always 
suffered great disadvantage before him, for he was 
partial to the anti-court party. 

He became the cushion well, his manner of hear- 
ing was patient, his directions pertinent, and his 
discourses copious, and, although he often hesi- 
tated, fluent. Against the court he was deemed 
valorous, but he was timid as to the populace, who 
indeed in such rebellious times were alone to be 
feared. 





His vanity was excessive, for when he was from 


was with none but flatterers. He was allowed to 
knew it; not content with that, he wanted to be a 
profound Philosopher, Poet, Naturalist, and Divine. 
He orders his collections and writings on Law to 
be locked up in Lincoin’s Inn Library. He took a 
fancy to be like Pomponius Atticus, one that kept 
above water at all times, and was well esteemed by 
all parties. He was unfortunate in his family, for 
he married his own servant maid, saying, there was 
no wisdom below the girdle. All his sons died in 
the sink of lewdness and debauchery; and, if he 
was to blame in their education, it was by too much 
rigor, rather than by too much liberty. He was 
grave, but was fond of bizarre and irregular wits 
in the practice of the law before him. By his 
openness to flattery, Sir George Jefferies gained 
as great an ascendency over him, as ever counsel 
had over a judge. ‘There was in him the most of 
learning and wisdom, joined with ignorance and 
folly, that ever were known to coincide im the cha- 
racter of any one man. 

He was a slave to prejudice, a subtilizer and in- 
ventor of unheard of distinctions to get the better 
of known maxims of the law. His over-ruling 
temper was hot exercised in smail concerns and 
causes between man and man, for there his justice 
shined most; but, had he never heard and deter- 
mined any but great causes, he might have been 
accounted the worst judge that ever sat. He was 
idolized by the faction as a miracle of justice, be- 
cause he was averse to monarchy and the court. 

Sir Francis North, afterwards Lord Keeper, 
noted down several instances of his fondness and 
partiality in Nosworthy v Basset—Hyde v Emer- 
ton—Case of Mildenhale Encount—Ac etiams— 
Foster v Ramsey-—Lord [itzwalter pro Burman v 
‘Touts—Case of Sir William Drake—Marriage of 
Quakers—Soams v Bernardiston—Atkins case— 
Scroge’s Cases 
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be the most profound lawyer of his time, and he | 





(The fcllowing is an essay to translate a few pages of 
a work from the pen of the modern Democritus. The 
original appeared in Paris in 1803, but never, has, 1 
believe, found its way across the Atlantic: the cis- 


undertakes to rescue the fair sex from that 
bordination into which they sunk with Eye's fall 
and from which the gradual progression of delice 
and refinement, has been tardily operating the, 
manumission. In his three volumes he considers “§ 
man from Eve to Charlotte Corday, and as dry re 
sertation could not but be ungrateful upon so bland and 
productive a subject, his positions are interspers 
ed, his principles attested, and his arguments a. 
freshed with the liveliest historical narratives of the 
ge or country he considers In proof of the degene. 
racy of manners in Paris and Louis XV, and of ie 
peculiar, latent and pernicious nature, he coramunj. 
cates the following anecdote, which thongh it mas 
possibly have received some poetical embellishments 
from his hand, is probably at least broadly founded 
in fact, and not unlikely literally and lineally handeq 
downto us. The saturnine critic, or fastidioys fair 
who may be startled at the freedom of the Subject 
must recollect that it was intended for the meridian 
of France; but as it’s aim is to expose the am. 
bushed indecencies of a depraved age, in order that 
they may be detested and avoided in the present ang 
future, the design cannot but be applauded, and if 
it prove eilicacious in cleansing any community of any 
corrupt propensities, the application is surely jnof. 
fensive.—As to the translation, a formal one js gene. 
rally odious, unnatural, and unbecoming; but through. 
out Mr. de Segur’s work there runs sorich and glowing 
a vein of proper and easy wit, that I have endeavour. 
ed as far as possible to preserve its peculiarity.—] haye 
tried to translate without metamorphosing him.] 


From M. de Segur’s Work on Women—Vol. 2. p. 190—235, 


In the beginning of Louis fifteenth’s reign, the 


gg Bho - | young women were not yct enfranchised from the 
seat of justice and at home, his conversation | ° 2 as . 0 : . 
the seat of just n Bigs ersalto | old-fashioned principles to which their grand-pa. 


rents adhered. Thence arose, in order to beguile 
their superintendance, the idea and use of what 
were called Casini.* . ‘These mysterious resorts 
were fixed in remote parts of the suburbs. Ladies 


} got into grey carriages, with a plain equipage, that 


did not attract attention, and drove secretly to those 
Casini which belonged to their lovers, where all 
shame was fcrgot, and licentiousness reigned still 
more than voluptuousness. But the same women, 
as they went from these asylums of disorder, re- 
sumed at the door a composed mein, and even a 
sort of prudery peculiar to the morals of the 
times. 

It was thus there reigned in the bosom of cor- 
ruption, a tone of decency, a measure always con- 
sonant in conversation and in conduct: women per- 
petuated in society, that fine taste, that apparent: 
regularity, which imposed upon the public; and 
the sight was least shocked, at the very period 
when manners were most offended. 

In this way, a young lady passed many years 
without receiving visils from gentlemen: she never 
went privately to the play, she never went out but 
with the greatest etiquette; in a word, decorum 
was observed, but there were Casini. 1 remem- 
ber an anecdote on the subject, which perhaps may 
give the reader some idea of the manners of the 
age, and of the contrast between the country and 
the capital. 


The Causinomain frnecdote. 


M. de N. a Provincial gentleman, who had a 
suit to solicit, set Out, from the inhabited part of 
his mansion, for Paris. He was one of those coun- 
trymen little inured to the ways of the town and 
court, but of the utmost good nature, with the 
sreatcst consideration for great lords, and the ex- 
cellent good sense to stay always at home, until the 
moment when business with the council allured 
him to Paris and Versailles.. His wife, young; 
pretty, somewhat deficient in sense, but by no means 





* Les Petites Bdaisons is the original phrase, to which 
our ‘Translator, by renderiny it tog literally, has given 
a ludicrous, if not an indecen: air. Besides, a literal 
tranclation is incorrect. Mons. Segur evidently intends 





tinguished author I. A. de Segur (ci devant Vis- 
comte) ina flowing, unrufed, and charming style, 





places of assignation, such as the Venetians designate 
yoy the expressive term of Casini. [| Note by the Editor 
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in coquetry, in short the belle of the Limousin, 
did not fail to seize on so favourable an opportunity 
for seeing Paris: She must prevail on her husband 
tolet her go with him. Now a Parisian woman 
would have employed her graces and finesse; Mrs. 
de Nw... applied merely that instinctive address 
which makes ladies acquainted with their husband’s 
pind sides in the Limousin as well as at Paris— 
Well then the journey is agreed on—The depar- 
ture was a grand event in the castle; since the bat- 
tle of Sawfeld where M. de N received a 
wound which netted him the cross anda half pay 
he hardly ever got, he had never left the castle. 
Some purchases must be made that were sent for 
to the village: the news was -»vead abroad, and 
Mrs. de N had already acqpired an increase 
of consequence in the assemblies of the little neigh- 
houring town—She was going to Paris indeed, to 
Versailles—may be she might see the king once. 
Nothing was talked of for two days but the setting 
out of M. de N. and his wife. 

The difficulty was to know where to put up at 
Paris) M. and Mrs. de B who had taken a 
journey to Versailles in 1766, and who never failed 
recollecting all about it, were heard as oracles. A 
black coat was procured for the husband—two 
ells of new clouded St. Louis ribbonds were 
bought—a plume that had grown yellow was made 
almost white, and adjusted in the ’Squire’s hat— 
the antiquated regimental sword was furbished up. 
As for my lady, it was settled she should not buy 
her fashions till she got to Paris. : 

John the man servant became a subject of unea- 
siness—he must be dressed—M. de N. not sup- 
posing that he should ever have occasion to travel, 
had made a present of his old livery to La Ramée 
his game keeper, who always stood near his pew 
at church on holydays. He was obliged to take 
away this antique deposit from La Ramée, assur- 
ing him at the same time that it was only borrow- 
ed: La Ramée obeyed in a fury, and he swore one 
of the four hares en his master’s grounds should 
be cooked for that, which was punctually executed. 
John was huddled into his livery, but as La Ramée 
was bigger than he, the coat came about half way 
down his legs. The farmer lent his horses and 
calash to carry our travellers to the village where 
they took the stage. 

Nothing of moment occurred on the journey; 
we are about thereiore to follow M. and Mrs. de N. 
at their arrival in Paris. As they had been cau- 
tioned against the dearness of the fine furnished 
hotels, they got out quietly ata tavern in the lau- 
hourg Saint Marceau, at the Beautiful Image: In 
the third story, at the end of a dismal gallery there 
was a chamber with two beds with sheets long 
since green, decorated with yellow twisted rib- 
bons. 

M. de N. was a whimsical figure: with a 
vast stature he combined a pot belly, a self suf- 
ficient air which, his figure tendered rather 
laughable than imposing, a strong Limousin 
accent, humble parts and a thorough-base voice: 
One of his legs too had been abridged by a 
stroke from a Biscayen, which falling off was pro- 
vided for by the substitute of an enormous wooden 
heel, supporting his shoe. Add to this a very few 
scruples of breeding, but at any rate more than his 
wife. which made him afraid least the language 
aid expressions of that lady would make her too 
readily known for a Provincial, and on that account 
he chgaged her to talk very little. She was quite 
submissive, but as her ill-luck would have it, the 
“ay after their arrival, they went to the Opera. 
lhe piece was Castor and Pollux; the man and his 
wife were fixed in the third row of boxes. Mrs. 
de N, hardly dared breathe, with her cyes fastened 
on the stage, and stiff as a stake she never turned 
ut head. All at once the curtain rose—her sight 
tm dazzled, and in her transport she cried out, 
“1s my dear there how it be’s!"——M,. de N. 
“amed of this trifine exclamation, replied with 
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temper and dignity, “ Werry vel Ma’m it be’s how 
it be’s.”” 

Conceive the merriment and jests of the rest of 
the box, who roared out their laughter. M.de N. 
was vexed—his wife blushec—the noise drew the 
attention of the next box, which by chance belong- 
ed to the duke of who was there with Mrs. 
de whom he had lately left for the bareness of 
, as he imagined pretended attentions to his 
forsaken mistress would prove a provocation for the 
new one’s temptation: this too bewildered his 
wife’s suspicions, who had read him a curtain lec- 
ture of self-love that morning, and who notwith- 
standing was at the Opera, right opposite to him, 
with the Marquis of » a young coxcomb 
whom she did not look upon without interest. 

The duke did nothing at first but laugh at the 
country lady’s “ there how it be’s,” but by chance 
he set himself to ogling her. He thought her 
charming; through Mrs. de N.’s ridiculous be- 
haviour he could perceive a bloom, black eyes, a 
fine form and beautiful tecth—In short be was 
tempted, and went down to call Landry his run- 
ning footman a singularly active, clever fellow. 
“ Landry,” said he, * you will not go home with 
me—I recommend to you a little rustic in the 
third row, No. 9.—She is with a man about fifty, 
who behaves as if he might be her husband—You 
understand me—to night when I go to bed the par- 
ticulars—ten lovis for you if you make no blun- 
ders.” That was as good as saying, where does 
she live, her name, what brings her to Paris—is 
she come-at-able—any maid who can be gained— 
wont a hope of influence tempt these honest foiks?— 
“ My lord duke shall be satisfied,’’ answered Lan- 
dry—that was as good as to say, he should have an 
answer taevery thing that night—So indeed he 
had—The knowing Landry followed the fiacre when 
the play ended, and while M. and Mrs. de N. 
were undressing, the running footman was below- 
stairs in the inn toe to toe with John, treating him. 
Figure to yourself Landry absolutely gilt, his mas- 
ter’s arms glittering on his bonnet, and with a huge 
silver headed cane that would have made John’s 
fortune. There was Landry affecting the airs of a 
lord, at table with the booby, who sitting on a cor- 
ner of a three-legged stool, hardly dared to look at 
him. The gertieman spared neither wine nor 
liquors, and gave so exquisite a supper that his 
master might haye envied it. John, with a 
stare, took courage, drank and never stopped 
chattering. When Landry had learned all he 
wanted, he got up, payed lke a prince, slipped 
into John’s hand a louis, and disappeared like the 
alle 














[ To be continued. } 
}— ——>— — | 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“ Do THYSELF NO HARM.” 


Of all injunctions this appears, at first sight, the 
most unnecessary. One would suppose that the 
selfishness of our nature would be a_ sufficient 
pledge for abstaining from injury to ourselves. 
Yet, strange to tell, although we are persecuted 
with a thousand misfortunes from without, we are 
still so in love with pain, that we strive eagerly and 
assiduousiy to harm ourselves, and invite the vul- 
ture and viper vices to their prey. 

PavL used the cautionary language of my text, 
to the alarmed goaler at Philippi, and I am sur- 
prised that when the Apostle was no longer in 
durance, and writing cooly in his closet admonitory 
letters to the Romans, Corinthians and others that 
he did not repeat the injunction. Few-but would 
have profited by such a lesson. For, nine times 
out of ten, even in this unlucky world, men suffer 
more from the harms which they bring upon them- 
selves than from those, inflicted by others. The 
first class of injuries beget a greater remorse too, 
than the second. When lightning seathes the ook 
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of our forest, or hailstones beat the harvest into 
dust; when mildew taints the field, or tempest un- 
roofs habitation; when pestilence discharges the 
volley of death at our persons, or Scandal arrows 
of poison at our fame; in all these cases, men 
soothe themselves with the remembrance that such 
cal: mities are inevitable. But when mischief is 
of our own secking, we are Coubly tortured on the 
rack of repentance? I am sorry that so shrewd a 
remarker as STERNE should have asserted that “a 
shattered fortune and a shattered frame are Lut 
light afflictions, if we have the satisfaction of shat- 
tering them ourselves.” These were careless words 
dropt from the pen of an ingenious author, in the 
moment when a sparkling paradox, beguiled him 
from reason and truth. The man, who beholds 
his health, his fortune, or his virtue prostrate, and 
knows that Ae was the author of the mighty ruin, 
suffers greater punishment than Sicilian tyrants 
ever invented, or the walls of the Bastile ever be- 
held. 

How many infatuated mortals employ life in de- 
vising schemes, which must inevitably terminate 
in misery to themselves. Men would resent keen 
ly, if their neighdour should wrong them, even in 
the merest trifles, but our own evil affections are 
often more pernicious, than the secret wiles, or 
the open assaults of a vengeful foe. 

AppiIson, in one of his Spectators, a work, which 
for pure morality may rival the sermons of an arch- 
bishop; Anpison, who ought to have been a pre- 
late rather than a politician, tells us that when he 
beholds a luxurious banquet spread, he thinks he 
can discern fever and gout skulking among the 
dishes. 

Thus the toper’s bottles, the sharper’s cards, and 
the worldling’s plans, I have often thought were 
so many javelins and swords, which men lifted 
against their own existence. I believe no one will 
say that my morality is impracticably rigid, but I 
still must think that though wine, and play, and 
wealth in moderation are innocent, yet I must for- 
bid the incessant pursuit, for I wish that the world 
would do itse/f no harm, 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
POLITICAL ELOQUENCE. 


[It is usual on the celebration of alate Political annirer- 
sary for the orator cf the day to indulge himself in 
execration against England, and in declamation fer 
Democracy. From Boston we have received a 
pamphlet, which is an honorable exception to this 
remark. Itis the production of Warren Dutrron 
Esq. a lawyer of the most respectable literary attain- 
ments, aud a man of distinguished worth. We find 
so much to admire and to approve in the style and 
sentiments of this oration, that we should be unjust 
to Genius and spirit if we did not thus publicly evince 
our approbation of opinions, sanctiened by Expce 
rience, and supported by aurHoriry. | 

The Orator, after a very cursory glance at the revolu- 
tionary principles of those American Politicians, 





whom he salutes by the magnificent title of the 

‘* Fathers of our Country” proceeds. 

Leaving then to faithful history, the care of their 
achievements, in the cabinet and in the field ; I will 
attempt the less pleasing task of pointing out some 
of those e\is, to which our systems are exposec, 
in the full belief, that to be convinced of the danger 
is the best preparation for resistance. 

Our government is so much founded in opinion, 
that errors in speculation will frequently produce 
practical mischiefs. Hence the importance of cor- 
rect nations, and the utility of exposing prevMiling 
and popular errors. Because the people of these 
states are enlightened, they haVe been told, that 
they are all intelligence ; because they are virtuous 
they have been taught, that they have no vices. But 
while itis said with honest pride, that no people 
ever existed, whose habits, manners, and opinions 
could give such powerful aids to a free government, 
it ought to be said with equal sincerity, that they 
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consist of the rich and the poor, the simple, and 
the wise, the idle and the industrious, the virtuous 
and the depraved. 
are strong in proportion as they are unreasonable; 
they have vanity, which may be flattered, and pas- 
sions which can be excited. ‘They are impatient of 
restraints, when they are felt; they are credulous, 
of course, the prey of impostors, liable to sudden 
impulses, blind in their zeal, and violent in their 
resentments. ‘These all belong to human nature, 
and philosophy has not yet found out their cure ; 
till it does, governments must be suited to men as 
they ares 

The prevailing sentiment is, that the people can- 

not have too much power, nor the government too 
little. While it is uncontrouled in their own hands, 
it is harmless, and becomes terrible only when ex- 
ercised in the form of regular authority. Govern- 
nient is regarded as a mattcr of convenience, ra- 
ther than necessity ; and as there is little need of 
any, it may be changed er new modelled without 
hazard. A revolution, therefore, carries no terrors 
with it, because it is considered as an experiment, 
which, like a prescription in medicine, may be 
safely tried till it succeeds. Such opinions are 
natural, as they are founded in a just abhorrence of 
despotism ; they are dangerous because they are 
extreme, and blind us to the approach of evils, more 
palpable, and nearer home. ae 

Another popular error connected with this 1s, 
that the power of the people is their liberty, or that 
whatever they can do, they have a right to do. It 
is true, that every man has a right, by honest 
industry, to grow as rich oras learnedas his neigh- 
bour; but every man has not the disposition or abilitye 
Hence real distinctions will exist, which are entitled 
to equal protection ; but indolence and vice say, are 
not all men equal, and are we not poor ? The inem- 
ber of Congress from Pennsylvania, in hig late ad- 
dress to his constituents, observes, that he has now 
returned to his plough, and shall use his best endea- 
yours to prevent all rich men, and men of talents 
from being elected to office. If such sentiments 
prevail, neither the rich nor the wise can long hope 
to remain in peaceful obscurity ; the property of the 
one will be confiscated, and the other driven into 
exile. The opinion is not new ; but not the less 
dangerous for that reason. It is in the very spirit 
of Jack Cade’s project for reformation, of agrarian 
laws, and national decrees. 

Liberty is not the creature of a day, nor canit be 
secured by merely making a new Constitution, or 
altering an old one. It is to the political body 
what health is to the natural; the effect of a well 
adjusted system. It is the result of the moral sense 
or religious conscience of men, operating upon 
their thoughts and desires ; of known laws wisely 
made, and administred uniformly, without fear or 
partiality, supported in the last resort by the arm 
of government. Factions will exist, lawful au- 
thority will be resisted; there must then be a power, 
which can be relied upon for the protection of rights, 
the suppression of insurections, and the resistance 
of popular delusion. This security, without which 
there can be no liberty, ought not to rest upon the 
influence or popularity of any one man, however 
great or good. 

The demagogue who collects five hundred fol- 
lowers, by abusing their credulity, or feeding their 
vanity, is to the extent of his power,adespot. It 
is true, he is satisfied with the name of servant, and 
leaves to them all the titles of sovereignty ; still he 
is the rival of the government, issues his orders 
like a chieftain, and receives an obedience as prompt 
as itis blind. Lf he seeks office, his followers are 
imgnediately put to their tasks. One is employed 
maa his supposed virtues, another to rub out 
the spots in his reputation. He is soon fitted and 
furnished to his station, and must preserve it, by 
the same means, he used to acquire it. He is 

therefore, a demagogue in office, more dangerous 
than before, in propertion as the empire of hy- 
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pocrisy is enlarged, and the means of spreading 
popular delusions multiplied. He opens his great 
ware-house ol corruption where reputation is bought 
and sold, and thankfully receives the offerings of 
the pillory and the jail. He becomes of course 
hostile to all subordination and just authority ; the 
enemy of that liberty, which permits every man to 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree; without fear of 
molestation. 

Such is the tremendous difference between de- 
mocracy and republicanism. + 

The abuse of Janguage, or the substitution of 
names for realities, is one of the most successful 
instruments ever wielded in the demolition of gov- 
ernments. We must never forget, says Mira- 
BEAU, the ablest of the revolutionary leaders, that 
words are things ; and surely it can never be for- 
gotten, while memory holds her seat, or history 
is faithful to her charge. If experience made the 
world wiser, it might be useful to compile a dic- 
tionary, containing a number of words and phrases 
with the revolutionary explanations, designef par- 
ticularly for the use of free governments. Open- 
ing this book, and looking at the word “ economy,”’ 
we might read this explanation. A word used by 
demagogues in and out of office, to delude the 
multitude ; the art of growing rich without revenue, 
and strong without force,—also the maintenance of 
courts without judges; the science of preventing 
war by tameness and submission, or a willingness 
to pay for what is one’s own, provided the expense 
of fighting for it can be saved; in fine, a disposition 
to save every thing but which is worth saving, or 
the exchange of national honour for immeasurable 
tracts of wilderness. ‘“Po/itical toleration,’’ or equal 
and exact justice to all men ;—a phrase often used 
by men new in effice, to gain the confidence of the 
credulous, and dissipate the fears of those, who can 
be made easy by their hopes—also the punishment 
of political heresy. “Aristocrats” or “ Federalist,” 
a term of repreach, applied to the ablest and most 
virtuous men of a country to render them unpopular 
Independent Judiciary” a phrase not to be found in 
this dictionary. 

In popular governments such abuses will exist, 
in spite of all the power of argument, or the light 
of evidence. Indeed they are far beyond the reach 
or influence of either; for nothing is so hardas to 
reason aman out of what he was never reasoned 
into, or persuade him to look at evidence. when he 
has previously determined not to open his eyes. 
For such reasons demagogues are for the most 
part unanswerable. ‘They avoid all explanation, 
when they wish to excite prejudice and hatred by 
the application of odious names. A man, whose 
influence is to be destroyed, is called an aristocrat, 
or monarchist ; and with this application attached 
to him, he becomes the object of suspicion. The 
words are not understood in any definite sense, and 
those who use them, do not intend they shall be ; 
but within their vast inclosure is found whatever is 
most feared and detested. The fathers of our 
country, the framers of our constitutions have been 
accusedof a systematic design to destroy the work 
of their own hands, and erect upon its ruins the 
proud towers of monarchy. While the government 
was in their hands, these suggestions were em- 
ployed to drive them from it; and they are now 
persisted in, to keep down the ‘influence of their 
virtues. It is their only sin, and for that reason, 
they are never to be forgiven. The Athenian, 
who voted for the bahishment of -ristides could 
give no reason, but that he was tired of hearing 
him called “ the just.” How then can such accu- 
sations be encountered, or with what weapons can 
such enemies be assailed ? Do we say that all the 





feelings, the prejudices, the manners, habits, poli- 
tical and religious institutions of the country, aided 
by its best sense and judgment, are opposed to this 
system? is it urged, that free governments never 
can encroach upon the people, through the mediui 








of regular authority, because all its operations 
t 





are known, watched, and even anticipated ? jg js 
declared, that the most hardy of their accuser 
have never dared to make the charge, where it could 
be met, and their reputation was staked to SUDport 
it, by facts or arguments? it is in vain, the cause 
is lost, because the defence is too complete, and 
punishment must follow, because it is lost. Wh 
then can eradicate such prejudices, which |jk¢ 
shrubbery ona barren plain defies the ploughshare 
and, yields nothing to the hand of culture. Who 
will enter this land of enchantment—this vast em. 
pire of nothing, and engage with these fiends of 
monarchy, who assume all the forms of teryop 
imagination can lend? Those who are suffering 
under the tyranny of this power, who see nothin; 
clearly, except in the twilight, and believe Nothing 
but what is preternatural can find no relief in truth, 
The actual sufferings of men admit of many alle. 
viations ; but those inflicted by the power of fancy, 
are as incurable as they are intolerable. 


It ought never to be forgotten, that popular grove 
ernments are destroyed by popular means. Polit. 
ical dreamers, who love to inhabit the metaphysical 
worlds of their own creation, think nothing so un. 
propitious as stability. Projects of reformation 
therefore, and experiments upon man occupy their 
thoughts, till they behold him issuing from the pro- 
cess, a generous renovated being, capable of self 
government, without prejudicesor passions, all light 
and all energy. ‘These are a numerous sect, who 
dislike the old modes of moral and political improve- 
ment, by repentance and legal restraint, and find it 
more convenient to varnish private vices with pub 
lic zeal, to sink secret slander in .universal charity, 
and compensate for individual injustice by a zeal. 
ous attachment to the rights of man. Such men 
are the pioneers of anarchy, who smooth the road 
for men of less speculation, who having nothing to 
lose, and much to gain by confusion, pursue the 
business of plunder and vengance. The timid 
and the neutral, who claina protection for their 
moderation, with the philosophers themselves, 
whether they yield, or resist are all victims alike; 
till at length, these evils find their own sad cure in 
the authority of one, who must maintain by force 


what he has acquired by fraud and violence. All { 


history teaches this melancholy truth; it is a tum- 
pike-road, where every milestone, is the grave 
stone of some Republic. 


On this subject eyen in this country experience 
is now inculcating her lessons. In Pennsylvania, 
democracy has already made progress enough to 
teach us wisdom. The project of a convention to 
new model the Constitution is powerfully suppor- 
ted by certain societies, who style themselves the 
friends of the people. This is the second class of 
patriots in that state, as hostile to the first, as both 
were originally to the Federalists. Governor 
M’Kean, and his friends, who have taken the less 
popular name of Constitutionalists, have been six 
years in office, obtained in the struggle with Fed- 
eralists, by arts, which have now “ returned to 
plague the inventors.” Then they affected to 
tremble at the deep-laid schemes of the Federalists, 
now they tremble indeed, at the projects of their 
own pupils, who intend to have some practical benl- 
fit of their instructions. They know what this 
friendship for the people means, and they have 
more dread of it, than others, for they must be the 
first objects of itsembraces. The weapon of the 
patriets is reformation. The present Government 
has too much of restraint in it; in some instances, 
it has kept ignorance and infamy out of office, and 
used the power of law to punish contempt 
offered to the solemn tribunals. of justice. For this 
Judges have been impeached, and the whole system 
of juvisprudenc. assailed. The avowed intention 
of the patriots is to reduce the powers ol the 
executive and Senate; to make the Judiciary 
pendent and of course corrupt, and the popular 
vranch supreme over all. Then frequent electio 
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piversal suffrage and universal arbitration will 
introduce the political millenium of Pennsylvania 

It is certain, that among these friends of the 
eople, who now are trampling upon whatever is 
sound in principle, or has been found useful in 
ractice, are included the most ignorant men in the 
state; aS well as the most desperate in fortune and 
in principle.— W ho has ever heard of the talents, 
the virtues, or public services of the new candidate 
forthe office of Governor? Yet the fermenting 
spirit of revolution has thrown him upon the sur- 
fice soon to disappear again, with the other bubbles 
ofaday. Knowledge, which has been thought one 
of the pillars of a Republican system, is there 
treated asa disqualification for office ; and a large 
proportion of the popular branch is already 
composed of duly qualified members. 

If in the few remarks, I may offer upon the 
spirit and tendency of the present Administration, 
[fall into errors; they will be those of “ opinion 


Roy. and may be safely tolerated, where reason is left 
lit. free to combat them.” 
sical A quickness to resent, a readiness to redress 
Une injuries, or a punctilious regard to national honour 
ation is as Necessary to. preserve the Independence of 
their Republics, as of Monarchies. It is this spirit, 
pro- which constitutes the cheap defence of nations. It 
self does not reject all overtures of peace; it requires 
light nothing but justice, and it secures that, by being 
who always ready to avenge injustice. It is not aquar- 
"Ove= relsome spirit, which seeks opportunities of war; 
nd it put it keeps in awe such a spirit in other nations. It 
pub- has no partialities, no prejudices; but is always 
rity, erect, always dignified.— It is this spirit, so delicate 
zeal. vet so firm in its nature, which wins victories. with- 
men out a combat ; it is a giantalways in armour, whom 
road no threats can, terrify, no force subdue. But if 
ig to national honor is made the slave of national wealth, 
the and put into the livery of this basest and meanest 
pmid of masters, it will always be known and treated as 
heir aslave. ‘There is an economy, which makesa 
ves, nation contemptible, without making it rich. The 
ike; HJ moment it stops to reckon the expense of vindi- 
e in cating its honour, which is always its true interest, 
orce it ceases to be free. It afterwards lives upon 
All i sufferance and takes as a favour what it ought to de- 
um- mand as aright. 
rave The practice of turning men from office, for 
difference of opinion, is hostile to any form of free 
nce government. ‘To create vacancies for the purpose 
nia, of filling them with partisans Is, to say the least, an 
h to abuse of power ; and to reduce men to poverty, who 
nto Mm are chargeable with no neglect or crime is a vio- 
por- fm lation of the common sense of justice. To remove 
; the men from office distinguished by their virtues, and 


35 of their services, tends to obliterate, from the public 
both mind, all sense of respect and gratitude; to fill 
rnor their places, with men, who have little but their 
less political faith to recommend them, tends to confound 
| six all moral distinctions, all sense of merit and de- 
ed- merit. 


1 to It is admitted in principle, that the talents and 
| to MM virtues of a country ought to govern it; but this 
ists, MM system discourages the noblest exertions of the 
heir one, and tends to suppress the best influences of 
eni- MM the other.—The first magistrate necessarily puts 


this himself at the head of a party, including all those. 
ave Who expect favour or reward. ,His personal cha- 


the racter becomes the only question of moment to such 
the as are patriots by trade. They well know the con- 
ent MM dition upon which he will give, and they can re- 
ces) MM ceive; and as their hopes depend on their success 
and inmaking proselytes, they will be zealous. Such 
mpt ae orators by profession, who understand every 
this MM thine by instinct. who defy all refutation and con- 
tem found all sense. Yet such men are all powerful. 
tion But there is a class of men of larger views of some 


the lalents and influence, who are stimulated by the 
de hope of great rowards to make great efforts. They 
ular have tittle rcyurd to the man they support; they 
Wonld desert him with triumph, and leave him to 
Perish with infamy, to join one more popular or 
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successful. They study his character as they 
would learn the use of an instrument; they look 
to office and power, as the means of profit and re- 
venge. The election of a President, then, will 
form the pivot on which every thing will turn. It 
will be felt in every corner of the country, giving 
new life and new directions to the great mass of 
corruption in it, till elections become the mere 
apology of usurpation. 


ture to be encountered, under the disguise of 
amendments to the constitution. ‘These, which 
have been made, and are already proposed will 
leave, it is to be feared, little of the original frame 
or policy of the government. The union seems 
to be melting away, under the fervid influences of 
the dogstar of political philosophy. Its powers 
are already so much weakened, as hardly to reach 
or controul the great bodies in the system. The 
tendency seems to be towards anarchy in the mem- 
bers, rather than energy in the head.—Those 
states, which were always too proud to have an 
equal, are about to reassume their powers, to make 
Federal Senators dependent on their will, and 
abridge the jurisdiction of Federal Courts. The 
Judiciary which compels the payment of honest 
debts even to foreigners, the Senate, which forms 
a check upon popular encroachment, and some- 
times resists popular oppression, are a scourge to 
their pride and ambition no longer to be tolerated. 
Hence we find that the objections to the adoption 
of the constitution are renewed in the form of 
amendments, which, in their effect, will introduce 
aH the disorders of the old confederation. ‘The 
evils, which all federative governments have expe- 
rienced are likely to be repeated, under the tam- 
pering, rash hands of the men now in power. The 
great, as well as peculiar interests of the eastern 
states, are treated with the same contempt as them 
representatives; and although we are sure of our 
humiliation, we are not so of our protection. Yet 
surprising as it may seem, there are men among 
us natives of New-England, who prefer the chains 
of an equal te the equality of the constitution. 

Such representations are not made in. the spirit 
of despondency, which says that nothing can be 
done ; nor in that of overcautious prudence, which 
says that nothing ought to be done; but in the per- 
suasion, that the evils, which threaten the exist- 
ence of our excellent institutions, are altogether of 
the popular kind, that they ought to be understood, 
and can be resisted. Those who will still borrow 
confidence from their hopes, and believe nothing 
Which requires exertion, must continue in their 
Slumbers, till exertions are useless. They will 
Perceive the mischief when it has happened, and 
excuse their indolence, by expressions of idle 
amazement. The timid and the wary, who fear 
to act, lest they should be acted upon, who hope 
to obtain favour for their neutrality will find that 
the evils of anarchy will fall indiscriminately, like 
the tornado which tears the oak of an hundred 
years from its foundation, and despoils the hum- 
blest flower of a day. 

‘Fhe present time demands all the talents the vir- 
tues and influence of men, who are engaged from 
principle and interest to support our truly Republi- 
can system of State Government. Popular errors 
should be exposed and misrepresentations correct- 
ed, with the same perseverance with which they 
are made, till truth becomes. powerful, by being 
widely diffused. 

Those, who administer our government have 
nothing to fear from the truth for it is their friend ; 
and as to the charge of non-conformity, the only 
one which has been brought against them, we con- 
sider it their highest praise, and are still impelled 
by all our hopes, and by all. our fears, to confer 
honour where honour is due. 

It is confidently trusted, that there is a redeem- 
ing spirit yet to arise from the sober sense and 
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There are other evils of a more threatening na- 
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of democracy, though it wears a thousand dis- 
guises, will be laid bare to the eye before it is tog 
late to resist; and call into action all the energies, 
which resisted it in another shape in the memora- 
ble year of seventy-five. Then it was seen in the 
gigantic form of undisguised power; now it ap- 
proaches with smiles, in the light drapery of fancy, 
suiting its forms and hues, to the endless varieties 


| of human passions. 


Asan important member of the Union, we ought 
never to forget, that we must preserve the best sys- 
tem of Government in the world, or submit to one 
of the worste Those, who feel an interest in its 
preservation, united in sentiment, and acting in 
concert, should cling even to the last falling pillar 
of the Constitution. But we trust that extremes 
may yet be prevented. ‘Time will be our friend ; 
it will heal the breaches already made, and embody 
with facts, which all can feel and understand, the 
principles of a government, necessarily metaphy- 
sical. Enough of the work of WASHINGTON 
and ADAMS will remain to direct us in repairing 
the shattered structure, and enable us to leave it to 
those who may come after, established in beauty 
and order. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REVIEW OF DUTTON’S ORATION. 


An ORATION, fironounced July 4, 1805, at the request 
of the Inhabitants of the Town of Boston, in 
commemoration of American Indefiendence. By 
WarRREN Durron, A. Newell, Printer. 


No occasion has given birth to more literary 
crudities than the Anniversary of our national 
Independence. Countenanced by the generous 
ardour which that event inspires in the public 
mind, the Orators of the day have too often substi- 
tuted the vagaries of imagination for the deduc- 
tions of reason, unnatural conceits for appropriate 
embellishments, and the rant of enthusiasm for 
salutary exhortation. In the Oration, however, 
which is the subject of these remarks, we find none 
of the extravagance that has characterized, and few 
of the errors that have disfigured other performan- 
ces of a similar nature. Mr. D. has selected an 
important subject, and has treated it in a manner, 
at once instructive. pleasing, and impressive. He 
has not, indeed, attempted the highest strains of 
eloquence; he has limited his efforts to what he 
could execute with ease. Though his performance 
is not brilliant, it is elegant; though not vehement, 
it is sufficiently animated. In gracefulness.of ex- 
pression, purity of diction, and perspicuity of 
arrangement, it has seldom been equalled. 

We will extract, a few paragraphs from different 
parts of the Oration, to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the justice of our remarks. 

After a newt exordium, well calculated to engage 
attention, the Orator proposes. “to point out some 
of those evils, to which our systems are exposed, 
in the full belief, that to be convinced of the danger,. 
is the best preparation for resistance.” 

“The demagogue who collects five hundred 
followers by abusing their credulity, or feeding 
their vanity, is to the extent of his power, a 
despot. It is true, he is satisfied with the name 
of servant, and leaves to them all the titles of seve- 
reignty ; still he is the rival of the government, 
issues his orders like a chieftian, and receives an 
obedience as prompt as it is blind. If he seeks 
office, his followers are immediately put to their 
tasks. One is employed to blazon his supposed 
virtues, another to rub out the spots in his reputa- 
tion. He is soon fitted. and furnished to his station, 
and. must preserve it, by the same means he used 
to acquire it. He is therefore, a demagogue in 
office more dangerous than before, in proportion as 
the empire of hypocrisy is enlarged, and the 
means of spreading popular delusions multiplied. 
He opens his great ware-house of corruption, 
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where reputation is bought and sold, and thankfully 
receives the offerings of the pillary and the jail. 
He becomes, of course, hostile to all subbordination 
and just authority; the enemy of that liberty, 
which permits every man to sit under his own_vine 
and fig-tree, without fear of molestation.” 

“It ought never to be forgotten, that popular 
governme nts are destroyed by popular means. Po- 
litical dreamers, who love to inhabit the met. aphy- 
sical worlds of thew own creat on, think nothing 
so unpropitious as stability. Projects of reforma- 
tion, therefore, and experiments upon man, occupy 
their thoughts, tll they beheld him issuing from 
the process, a gorgious, renovated being, capable 
of self-rovernme nt, without prejudices or passions, 
ailjight and all energy. These are a numerous 
sect, who dislike the old modes of moral and _poli- 
tical improvement, by repentance and legal re- 
straint, and find it more convenient to varnish 
pr ivate vices with public zeal, to sink secret slander 
in universal charity, and compensate for individual 
injustice, by a zealous attachment to the rights of 
man. Such men are the pioneers of anarchy, who 
smooth the road for men of less speculation, who 
having nothing to lose, and much to gain by confu- 
sion, pursue the business of plunder and vengeance. 
The timid and the neutral, who claim protection 
for their moderation, with the philosophers them- 
selves, whether they yicld or resist, are all victims 
alike; till at length these evils find their own sad 
cure in the authority of one, who must maintain by 
‘force what he has acquired by fraud and violence. 
All history teaches this melancholy truth; it is a 
turnpike-road, where every mile-stone is the grave- 
stone of some republic.” 

“Such representations are not made in the spirit 
of despondency, which says that nothing can be 
done; nor in that of over-cautious prudence, which 
says that nothing ought to be done; but in the 
persuasion, that the evilsy which threaten the 
existence of our excellent institutions, are alitege- 
ther of the popular kind, that they ought to be un- 
derstood, and can be resisted. Those who will 
still borrow confidence from their hopes, and be- 
lieve nothing which requires exertion, must con- 
tinue in their slumbers, til exertions are useless. 
They will perceive the mischief, when it has hap- 
pened, and excuse their indolence, by expressions 
of idie amazement. The timid and the wary, who 
fear to act, lest they should be acted upon, who 
hope to obtain favour for their neuterality, will find 
that the evils of anarchy will fall indiscriminately, 
like the tornado which tears the oak of an hun- 
dred years from its foundations, and despoils the 
humblest flower of a day.” 

“ Itis confidently trusted, that there is a redeem- 
ing spirit yet to arise from the sober sense, and 
sound principles of New-England. The tyranny 
of democracy, though it wears a thousand dis- 
guises, will be laid bare to the eye before it is too 
late to resist, and call into action all the 2NErgiesy, 
which resisted it, in another shape, in the memo- 

rable year of seventy-five. Then it was seen in 
the gigantic form of undisguise -d power, now it ap- 
proaches with smiles, in the light drapery of fancy, 
suiting its forms and hues to the endless Valicties 

of human passions.” 

‘The figurative language, employed by the Ora- 
tor. is of "that happy kind, which serves, at once, 

the purposes of embellishment and illustration. 
In addition to several instances, contained in the 
passages already quoted, we subjoin the following : 

“ Who has ever heard of the talents, the vir- 
tues, as public services of the new candidate for 
governor ?* Yet the fermenting spirit of revolution 
has thrown him upon the surface, soon to disap- 
pear again, with the other bubbles of a day.” 

“The union scems tobe melting away, under 


the fervid influences of the dog-star of political 
philosophy.” 





*In Pennsylvania. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is equally the business of criticism to point | 
out beautics and blemishes. Of the former, we 
have taken some notice; of the latter we are 
happy to say, that few can be discovered 

In one or two instances, a little obscurity arises 
from the use of the same pronoun, referring to 
different antecedents, without a suitable variation 
in the structure of the sentence, to mark a dif- 
ference of meaning. ‘ Zhey [the people] have 
prejudices which are strong in proportion as they 
[prejudices] are unreasonable, they [the people] 
have vanity which may be flattered, and passions 
which can be excited. Z%cy [the people] are im- 
patient of restraints, when tey [restraints] are 
felt; ¢hey [the people] are credulous,” &c. 

In compositions of as much dignity as public 
Orations, there ought to be, in every sentence, a 
verb exjressed. For this reason, the following 
sentence is deemed faulty. Hence the impor- 
tance of correct notions, and the utility of exposing 
prevailing and popular errors.” 

Correct writers have occasion to use much 
variety, with regard to the repetition ot omission 
of particles. In the following sentence, the prepo- 
sition, 9/; is improperly omitted before “neces- 
sity.” ‘ Government is regarded as a matter of 
convenience, rather than necessity.” 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 

Last hight, as in a very idle mood, natural 
enough this hot weather, I was tossing over the 
light pages of a modern miscellany I found the 
following, which diverted me, and perhaps may 
divert otliers. 





CHINESE SONG. 


O daughter of the great Ching-Chum 

W hose eyes, like Kasian diamonds, glow, 
And will thou love thy Fa-Fe-Fum, 

My sweet my lovely Hoang Ho? 


The Swans their downy plumage lave, 
Vhere Lano’s wandering waters flow ; 

But can the swans of Lano’s wave 
Compare with thee my Ho—ang Ho? 


Six moons have travell’d through the skies 
And softly gleam’d en Kiang—o 

Since first thy beauty met my eyes, 
Light of my soul, my Ho—ang Ho. 


Oh, when I clasp thee to my breast 
Chang—fu to whom the nations bow 
Shall not be half so truly blest 
As Fa Fe Fum and Ho—ang Ho. 


—_——- 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS 
The following ode, or rather sublime hymn to 
the God of Day, though inserted in the Vatican 
manuscript of Anacreon, is supposed not to have 
been composed by him, and the internal evidence, 
seems to justify the conclusion of Mr. Moore, 
that “it isa sublimer flight than the Tein wing is 
accustomed to soar.’ Leaving to the cominenta- 
tors all controversy respecting the genuineness of 
ae composition, we are chiefly solicitous to call 
the attention of all readers of Taste to the spirit, 
elegance and vivacity of the Translation. 
Awake to life my dulcet shell, 
To Phoebus al! thy sighs shall swell; 
And though no glorious prize be thine, 
No Pythian wreath around thee twine, 
Yet every hour is glory’s hour, 
To him, who gathers wisdom’s flower! 
Then wake tnee from thy magic slumbers, 
Breathe to the soft and Phrygian numbers, 
Which, as my trembling lips repeat, 
Thy chords shall echo back as sweet. 
The cygnet thus with fading notes, 
As down Cayster’s tide he floats, 
Plays with his snowy plumage fair, 
Upon the wanton murmuring air, 


_futurity venture 
| always promised and some promises will always be 


‘are bewitched with 





Which amorously lingers round 

And sighs responsive sound for sound! 
Muse of the Lyre, illume my dream, 
Thy Phoebus, is my Fancy’s theme ; 
And hallow’d, is the harp I bear, 

And hallow’d is the wreath I wear, 
Hallowed by him, the God of lays 
Who modulates the choral maze! 

I sing the love which Daphne twin’d 
Around the Gedhead’s yielding mind; 
I Sing the blushing Daphne’s flight 
From this aethereal youth of light ; 
And how the tender timid maid 

Flew panting to the kindly shade, 
Resign’d a fornt, too tempting fair, 
And grew a verdant laurel there ; 
Whose leaves with sympathetic thrill, 
In terror seem to trembde, still! 

The God pursued with wing’d desire; 
And when his hopes were all on tire, 
And when he thought to hear the sigh, 
With which enamour’d virgins die, 
He only heard the pensive air, 
Whispering amid her leafy hair! 

But oh! my soul! no more—no more ! 
Enthusiast, whither do I soar? 

This sweetly madd’ning dream of soul 
Has hurried me beyond the goal. 

Why should I sing the mighty darts, 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts, 
When sure the lay, with sweeter tone, 
Can tell the darts, that wound my own? 
Still be Anacreon still inspire 

The descant of the Tein lyre: 

Still let the nectar’d numbers float 
Disrilling love in every note ! 

And when the youth whose burning soul 
Has felt the Paphian star’s controul, 
When he the liquid lays shail hear, 

His heart will flutter to his ear, 

And drinking there of song divine, 
Banquet on intellectual wine. 


Dr. Johnson, in one of his letters little knewn 
and less read in this country, has forcibly drawn a 
picture of his feelings, which I cannot look at 
without emotion and hope that the sacred sorrows 
of so good a man will excite the softer emotions 
in the breast of every reader. 

The return of my birth day fills me with 
thoughts, which it seems to be the géneral care of 
humanity to escape. I can now look back upon 
three score and four years in which little has been 
done, and little has been enjoyed; a life diversi- 
fied by misery spent part in the sluggishness of 
penury and part under the violence of pain, in 
gloomy discontent, or importunate distress. But, 
adds he with the paticuce ef a philosopher and 
the resignation of a Christian, “ perhaps I am 
better than I should have been, if I had been less 
afflicted. With this I will try to be content. In 
proportion as there is less pleasure in retrospective 
considerations, the mind is more disposed to wan- 
der forward into futurity; but at sixty-four what 
promises however liberal of imaginary good can 
to make? Yet something will be 


credited. I am hoping and I am _ praying that I 
may live better in the Uime to come, whether long 
or short, than I have yet lived, and in the solace of 
that hope endedeavour to repose. 

The following, the theory of a genuine lover, is 
more philisophical than is commonly formed in 
those ardent and uncontrolled hours when men 
the fascination of Female 
Beauty. 

Why we love and why we hate 
Is not given us to knew 

Random, Chance or wilful fate, 
Guides the shaft from Cupid’s bow. 


If on me Zelinda frown, 
’Tis madness all in me to grieve ; 
Since her will is not-her own, 
Why should I uneasy live ; 


If I for Relinda die 
Deaf to poor Clarissa’s cries, 
Ask not me the reason why, 
Seek the riddle in the skies. 
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The subsequent wild strain is very old, and has 
nerally passed under the name of the ballad of 
Bedlam. Itis a wonderful specimen of the vivid 
prce and romantic flights of that aerial faculty, 


our ima ginatione 


I'll sail upon the Dogstar 
And then pursue the morning, 
I'll chase the moon, till it be noon 
Ill make her leave her horning. 


I'll climb the frosty mountain, 
And there PLL coin THE WEATHER ; 
J'll wrench the rainbow from the skies, 
And tie both ends together. 


The stars pluck from their orbs toe, 
And croud them in my budget ; 
Now, if I’m not a roaring boy, 
Let Gersham College judge it. 


1’ll mount the clear cerulian, 
To shun the tempting gipsies, 

I'll play at bowls with the Sun and moon 
And fright ye with eclipses. 


The raillery of ApDprson is inimitable. The 
gverity of his reproach is always tempered by 
the sweetness of his smile, and he is the merciful 
judge, Who reluctantly and with some sorrow, pro- 
younces the sentence of the law, not the bloody exe- 
qtioner, Who destroys the criminal. His lampoons 
upon the ladies are never malignant, and the 
most impatient temper will not be ruffled by such 
gentle reproof as the following: 

Lavinia is reduced to such an extremity of 
espair, by the inconstancy of Philander, that she 
eisme she writes her letter with her pen in one 
hand, and her garter in the other. But the ladies 
areoften vexed with still greater cares. I have 
known a muff, a scarf, or a tippet, become a solid 
nisfortune. A lap dog has broken the hearts of 
thousands. Flavia, who had _ buried five children, 
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dtwo husbands, was never able to get over the 
vith Mee of her parrot. How often has a divine crea- 
e of ager’ been thrown into a fit, by a neglect at a ball, 
pon fae 22 assembly? Mopsa has kept her chamber, 
een A Since the last masqurade, and is in greater 
psp Menge’ of her life upon being left out of it, than 
s of Maomnda from the violent cold she caught at it. 
: ie lany a lady has fetched a sigh at the flourish of a 
But, ne, and been ruined by the tapping of a snuffbex. | 
and fae possible to reckon up all the virgias who 
am Wve fallen a sacrifice to a pair of fringed gloves. 
less — 
_In J MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
ctive 
vane FOR THE POR? FOL1J0. 
what Atticus, a respectable writer in a New-York 
can iper, though in this instance a hasty critic, has 
Ibe aRe4 that “moony” is not used in an analogous sense 
ssbe fap) suzy. Atticus was probably seduced to this 
vat 1 MPrtion, by the high authority of Dr. Johnson, 
long J in his masterly Dictionary, quotes the word 
ce of M°Xy only inone sense. But this is a deficiency 
thim, aud in Atticus, who, with hardihood, asserts 
at“ moony” is not used in an analogous sense 
er, is th “sunny,” it is error. For, in the beautiful 


din Q'ty Tale” of Dr. Parner, he will find these 
men Bass. 
male “ Edwin, if right I read my song, 
With slighted passion pac’d along 
All in the soony light.” 


The Editor quotes only this solitary passage 
nm a very elegant and correct poet, but it is suf- 
tut to refute the assertion of Atticus. . Were 
“Works of the British Poets diligently inspected 
his purpose, it is not doubted chat many other 
“ences might be found of a similar employment 
the word moony. Our aucefis verborum, our 
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esque English word, justified by English preserip- 
tion and Classical usage. 


The Editor of a country newspaper, announcing 
the death of the celebrated Cowper, the author of 
‘“* The Task,” &c. pronounces in a very dall anc 
downright style, that “ he was the best of modern 
poets.’’ Not to say a word respecting the extreme 
looseness and inaccuracy of such criticism, the 
phraseology of this man of types resembles ex- 
tremely that of an old market woman, or a village 
huckster.  Zhis is the best of butter,’ “ This is 
the nicest row of fins in the world.” 

The following is a good Epigram. It has the 
truth, nature, and simplicity of the Grecian school, 
and if translated by a Parr or a Porson, might be 
annexed to * The Anthologia.” 


ON A NATURAL CHILD, DESTROYED BY IT’s 
MOTHER. 


’Twas Love, that conquer’d Shame, and gave thee 
breath, 
And Shame, that, conquering Love, decree’d thy death 


ON A CONTENTED CUCKOLD. 


Nigrinus leads a married life, 

Not with his own—but neighbour's wife ; 
And though Cornelius knows it’s thus, 
The fool’s Cornelius Tacitus. 


On a Divine, whose sermons were of the ofiiate 
class. 


Dormouse esteems it wondrous odd, 
That people, when he preaches, nod, 
As if he were a heavy proser. 
Take comfort, Dormouse, though they blame 
Your oratory, you may claim 
The merit of a rare composer. 


N. Howard has translated with spirit, a Sonnet 
of Carlo Severoli Faerlino. 


Dear little boaster, proud and vain, 
Sv cold to loves delicious glow; 
Ungrateful to deride my pain, 
And mock these tears, that burning flow; 
But time shall come with stealthful pace, 
Thy seraph beauty to disarm, 
To snatch that sweetness from thy face, 
When thou shalt strive, in vain, to charm. 
But know when from this wounded side 
The festering arrow shall be torn, 
Just vengeance shall repay thy pride, 
Thy torturing anguish wake my scorn, 
Then shalt thou feel my harsh disdain ; 
Thou litde boaster, proud and vain. 


iad 


The following Fable is the production of the 
celebrated Don Thomas Yriarle, the Spanish Phae- 
drus» We are solicitous to obtain an elegant trans- 
lation. 


FABULA. 
Los dos Conejos. 


Por entre unas matas, 
Seguido de perros, 
(No diré corria) 
Voiaba un conejo. 


De su madriguera 
Salio un companero, 
Y ledixo: tente 
Amigo, que es esto. 


Que ha de ser? responde: 
Sin aliento llego— 

Dos picaros Galgos 

Me vienen siguiendo. 











“al critic would eroploy himself much more lau- 
ly, if he would ridicule and explode our own 
“Incial, barbarous and unauthorized phrases. 
‘When he chooses to deny a seuse to a pictur- 





Si (replica el oto) 

Por alli los veoo— 

Pero ne son Galgos— 
Puis gue son? Podencos~ 











ue? Podencos dices? 
Si, como mi avuelo. 
Galgos, y muy Galgos 
Bien visto lo tengo. 


Son Podencos: vaya, 
Que no entendies de eso— 
Son Galgos; te digo 

Digo que Pedenccs. 


En esta disputa 

Llegando los perros 

Pillan descuidados 
_ A mis dos conejos. 


Los que por questiones 
ldo poco momento 
Dexan loque importe 
Llevense este exenjplo. 


Who, but a writer, endowed with powers of 
thought and expression like Dr. Jonnson could 
describe the processes of a glass manufactory i 
such magnificent periods as the following : 

Vho, when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a 
casual intenseness of heat melted into a metalline 
form, rugged with excrescénces, and clouded with 
impurities would have imagined that in this shape- 
less lump Jay concealed so many conveniencies CI 
life as would in time constitute a great part of the 
happiness of the world. Yet by some such fortut- 
tous liquefaction, was mankind taught to procure 
a body at once in a high degree solid and transpa- 
rent, which might admit the light of the Sun and 
exclude the violence of the wind; which might ex- 
tend the sight of the philosopher te view ranges 
of existence and charm him at one time with the 
unbounded extent of the material creation, and at 
another with the endless subordination of animate 
life and what is yet of more importance might sup- 
ply the decays of nature and succovr old age with 
subsidiary sight. ‘This was the first artificer in 
Glass employed though, without his own know- 
ledge or expectation. He was facilitating and pro- 
longing the enjoyment of light, enlarging the ave- 
nues of Science, and conferring the highest and 
most lasting pleasures; he was enabling the Stu- 
dent to contemplate nature, and the Beauty to be- 
hold herself. 


Apptson, in one of his cheerful papers, most 
playfully alludes to his love of that liquid, which 
makes glad the heart of man. 

Upon my coming home last night, I found a 
very handsome present of wine left for me asa 
taste. This having been sent to me with a desire 
that I would give my judgment upon it, | imme- 
diately impanelled a jury of men of nice palates 
and strong heads, who being all of them very 
scrupulous and unwilling to proceed rashly in a 
matter of so great importance, refused to bring in 
their verdict, until three in the morning, at which 
time the foreman pronounced as well as he was 
able Extra-a-a-ordinary French Claret. Vor my 
own part, as I love to consult my pillow in ail 
points of moment, I slept upon it before I would 
give my sentence, and this morning confirmed the 
verdict. 

Havin mentioned this tribute of Wine, I must 
give notice to my correspondents in future, who 
shall apply to me on this occasion, that as I shall 
decide nothing unadvisedly in matters of this na- 
ture [ cannot pretend to give judgment of a right 
good liquor, without examining at least ‘hree dozen 
bottles of it. 


Wit on all subjects is eagerly sought and read 
with pleasure. We sometimes discern it even in 
the arid pages of an advertisement. A Mr. James 


Cross, whose profession is Cotton cying and scours 


ing, thus quaintly prefaces a short public notice, 
in a paper, printed at Charleston, s.c. Ail trades 
Moust live, byt one must dye, 


a sae 


wet 


; 
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* 

Some of the Spanish poets, says Lord Strang- 
ford, have laid down a collection of rules for the 
construction of sonnets so pompous and so particu- 
lar, that it seems as if they considered that species 
of composition as the sublimest effort of human 
ingenuity. In all the oracular obscurity of a Por- 
tuuguese metaphor, we are told that a Sonnet should 
“‘ be opened with a key of silver and closed with 
one of gold.” 


tae 


Silvestre, a Spanish poet has the following lines 


Tan preciosa es mi prision, 
Soy tan bien aprisionado, 
Que pido reconvencion, 
—Del tiempo, que no lo he estado! 


which Lord Strangford has finely translated. 


So delightful my prison had grown, 
So charming the fetters I bore, 
That my bosom regretted alone, 
It had not been captur’d before. 


Sonnet, written by Camoens on his departure 
for Africa, and beautifully translated by Lord 
Strangford, the friend of ANACREON Moore, and 
the ornament of the youthful nobility of England. 


My best-belov’d !—although unpitying skies 
And wrathful fortune sternly thus conspire 
To bid thy servant’s lingering steps retire 
Far from the temper’d gleam of beauty’s eyes— 
Bound still to thine by love’s eternal ties, 
That heart remains, where chaste and warm desire, 
Yet fondly glows with all its former fire, 
And death’s cold touch and wasting time defies— 
—Yes—and as urg’d by fate’s commands I go 
To farthest regions, and unkindest shores, 
Oh there, thy magic name’s mysterious charm 
Breath’d in a sigh, shall danger’s self disarm, 
And while the combat raves, or tempest roars, 
Lull the loud storm, and soothe the threat’ning foe! 


SONNET, BY LORD STRANGFORDs+ 


While on the margin of his native shores, 

In death’s cold hour the silver cygnet lies, 
Soft melodies of woe, and tuneful sighs, 

And lamentations wild, he plaingive pours, 

Still charm’d of life—and whilst he yet deplores 
The drear, dark night that seals his closing eyes, * 
In murmur’d grief for lost existence—dies! 

So, Lady, (thou, whom still my soul adores), 
While scarcely ling’ring in a world of pain, 

My wearied spirit treads the verge of death— 

O Lady, then thy poet’s part:ng breath 
Shall faintly animate his final song, 

To tell of broken vews—and cold disdain 
And unrequited love—and cruel wrong! 


A Trobadour has a conceit in one of his minor 
poems, which Lord Strangford has translated with 
his wonted neatness. 


Some love to weep their prime away, 
Nocharm to me in grief appears, 
And forty smiles could never pay 
A minute pass’d in tears. 


In No. 25 of the Port Folio, Vol. V, we pub- 
lished a beautiful Anacreontic by Lord Strangford, 
a genuine poet, who has the true secret of fine 
writing, the union of elegance with simplicity. 
The following note should have been added to the 
poem. Among the numerous imitations of Ana- 
creon’s Wandering Cupid, there is none in which 
the playful character of boyhood has been so well 
preserved as in this little poem. The destruction 
of the flowers is an act Of mere childish mischief, 
which admirably accords with “ the young adopt- 
ed’s age.” 

*¢ His baby forri, ?ame 
«« Like one of those within my eyes.” 

Camoens is passionately fond of this allusion. 
Tt has been fancifuily pursued by one of the most 
original of our modern poets. * 


—_—o-. — > ew ee 





* Little’s Poems, page 51. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
DE ERSILIA. 


Quaerenti Ersiliae quaenam hora salubrior esset 
Ad Venerem, medicus sic ait Archigenes: 
Mané salubre magis Veneris decerpere fructus 

Judice me fuerit; vespere dulce magis. 
Hic illa arridens formoso ait ore: Voluptas 
Mi curae fuerit vespere, mane salus. 
ANNIBAL CRUCEIUS. 


IMITATED. 


“ Say, Doctor,” cried a charming fair, 
As he her pulse felt, with an air 

Of gravity the while, 
«© When may I—spare my blushes, pray! 
When may I—at what time of day, 


PLd 


Upon my lover smile! 


“ Why, truly,” said the learned sage, 

* This case has puzzled many an age, 
It is so wondrous nice— 

For pleasure, when the stars adorn 

The sky; but for your health, at morn, 
Is, madam, my advice: 


Although Hippocrates”—“ Stay, stay ! 
I care not what those Hippos say, 
I’m sure that you are right ; 
And health and pleasure I'll combine— 
Lov’d health the morning shall be thine, 
Dear pleasure! thine the night.” 
PHOSPHOR. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI® 
’Twas morn—no prying eyes were near; a 
Yet the rich rose upon her cheek 
Was stain’d with many a gushing tear, 
And to my conscious heart did speak 
A tale of mingled love and fear. 


The dew-drops of the twilight hour 
Disperse before the rising day ; 
| And to her tears, a pearly shower, 
Love was the sun, whose vivid ray 
Exhal’d their moisture from the flower. 
(Ibid. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


AD CALVUM. 


Debetur canis reverentia sahcta capillis; 
_Debetur capiti, Calves; quid ergo tuo? 
‘ Joan, Pet. Loticuivs, 


IMITATED. 
ON MY BALD-HEADED FRIEND. 
“A reverence to grey hair is due”— 
That, Sam, I grant is very true; 
But how shall reverence e’er be shown 


Your hair ?—dear fellow, you haye none. 
[Jeid. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


VENUS MARMOREA. 


Nescio cur Venerem meretricem carmina di¢aht; 
Hoe scio quod nihil hac castius esse potest. 
CorpDERIvus LEPipus. 


IMITATED. 
ON A MARBLE STATUE OF VENUS. 
I know not why some bards will seold, 
And call thee, Venus, bold and free; 
I’m sure thou art almost as cold 


And dull, as e’en their rhymes €ah be. 
( Zoid. 








YoR PHE POR? FOLYo. 


“ Ah tell me can Frederic prove a deceiver 
And break all the vows he so often has BW 
Ah, say, can he look at his Laura, and leave ‘n 

The girl that he lov ; 
e girl tha bea loves, can he leave her to Moypy? 
“ Ah, can she reproach me, 
her? 
My country demands me, her call I obey: 
’Tis glory that summons, and trust me my L 
*Tis that, and that only, should force m re 


while kneeling before 


€ aWay,” 


* Oh, Frederic, I see thee by dangers .surroung 
Stil panting for glory, still braving the foe es. 

I see thee, Oh horror! pale, senseless and wound 
Thy hopes and thy valour forever laid Jow,” : 


“ Why shouldst thou, 
sorrow? 
The ills we can’t shun we'll with fortitude Meet; 
Perhaps I may fall in the charge of to-morrow “4 
Perhaps bring my laurels to lay at thy feet." 


dear girl, thus ANLICipate 


“ Oh perish the laurels such dangers must gather 

Be sprinkled with blood, with the blood of th 
brave ! 

Round the brows of ambition, Ah, soon may the 

wither , 

And droop their fall’a leaves o'er the wide-op’ning 


grave !” 


But hark! the drum beats, and may brave com 
rades call me, 
My heart’s best beloved, my sweet Laura, adieu 
Should victory crown, or misfortune befal me, 
This fond faithful heart will beat only for you.” 


“ Farewel, and reflect, though to caution a stranger 
That prudence must conquer, though courage 
may shine; 
And think, when thy rathness enhances thy danger 
The life of thy Lawra depends upon thine.” 


ee 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 


LINES ON THE HOUSE AT ALVESTON CHANGIN 
IT’S POSSESSORS. 


And must I quit these fields belov'd so long, 
‘This lawn so fragrant with it’s circling flowen, 

Where oft’ a train of youthful friends among, 
Careless and gay I’ve passed the flying hours? 


This social hearth, by memory held most dear, 
Alas! no friendly circles now surround, 

No dear familiar faces now appear, 
But unknown voices through the roofs resound 


Ah, through these meads so dear, must strange 
rove, 

And stranger hands these cowslip garlands twine 

These flowers, that wont to bloom for those I love 

Must they to strangers now their sweets resig! 


Ah, thotigh no more for me the rolling year 
Shall bid these landscapes with fresh beauty shin 

Thy shades, O Alveston! shall still be dear, 
And still retrace the joys that have been mine 


EPIGRAM. 
Rich, fair, and wise thy spouse? No} though shet 
Both rich and fair, I cannot, ‘Tom, agree 
To call her wise, who made a choice of thee. 


2 —— 
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